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THIS  BOOK: 

The  *'  Standard  Guide  **  is  a  complete  and  practical 
Handbook  for  Visitors.  It  gives  information  that  will 
add  to  one's  convenience  and  pleasure  here,  and  will  en- 
able one  to  see  Washington  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Make  use  of  the  full  Index  on  page  1 6. 

The  Time  Table  on  page  J  8  gives  the  hours  to  visit 
the  public  buildings. 

There  is  a  Ready  Reference  Map  on  page  28 ;  and  a 
large  folded  map  in  the  back,  which  is  the  most  accurate, 
complete  and  beautiful  map  of  Washington  ever  made. 

The  1 50  illustrations  give  an  admirable  series  of  views 
of  all  the  objects  of  interest.  Every  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  book  a  delight  to  the  eye;  and  the  prose 
and  the  pictures  of  "  The  Standard  Guide "  will  prove 
pleasant  reminders  of  one's  visit  to  Washington. 

Note. — The  Standard  Guide  text  and  illustrations  are  copyrighted  throughout. 
All  persons  are  warned  against  infringement  or  dealing  in  any  infringements. 


XVIII.  Star-Spangled  Capital 

THE  President  was  looking  not  only  old,  but  feeble.  The  long  strain 
had  worn  him  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  His  weariness  was  too  deep 
to  be  eased  by  an  hour's  diversion  or  a  night's  rest.  He  was  thirty  pounds 
underweight,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  always  cold.  On  the  evening  of 
March  4,  he  faced  a  public  reception,  his  last  levee  of  the  season,  set  for 
Saturday  in  honor  of  the  inauguration. 

Two  thousand  people,  massed  in  the  streets  about  the  White  House, 
stampeded  at  eight  o'clock  through  the  opened  gates.  There  were  the  usual 
casualties  in  the  free-for-all  of  entering  the  mansion.  The  vestibule  presented 
a  doleful  exhibit  of  battered  finery.  Shrieks  of  females  in  pain  punctuated 
the  music  of  the  Marine  Band.  Some  were  carried  swooning  over  the  heads 
of  the  mob.  Others,  caught  in  the  wrong  stream  of  traffic,  were  helplessly 
dragged  to  the  exit,  without  ever  having  had  a  chance  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  President.  Still,  as  the  front  door  opened  and  closed,  fresh  batches 
of  callers  struggled  in.  Still,  faces  jerked  past  Lincoln,  as,  in  the  suffocating 
atmosphere  of  the  Blue  Room,  he  mechanically  stretched  out  his  big,  cold, 
aching  hand. 

One  dark-skinned  man  dared  to  bolt  past  the  detaining  policemen  at  the 
entrance.  Frederick  Douglass,  the  famous  Negro  orator,  had  presumed  on  his 
reputation  and  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  attend  the  reception  of 
the  public.  Inside  the  house,  he  was  seized  by  two  more  policemen,  and  all 
but  husded  through  the  East  Room  window,  before  his  appeals  were  carried 
to  the  President.  While  white  handshakers  waited,  Lincoln  stopped  the 
flustered  colored  man  for  a  chat. 

When  the  last  footsteps  had  clattered  down  the  plank,  when  the  music 
had  died  and  the  rooms  were  empty,  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  about  him  in 
distress.  The  receding  tidal  wave  of  the  people  had  left  wreckage  behind. 
Almost  a  square  yard  of  red  brocade  had  been  cut  from  one  of  the  East 
Room  window  hangings.  Another  great  piece  was  gone  from  a  drapery  in  the 
Green  Room.  Lace  curtains  gaped  with  fresh  rents  of  snipped-out  flowers. 
"The  White  House,"  wrote  the  bodyguard,  William  Crook,  'looked  as  if  a 
regiment  of  rebel  troops  had  been  quartered  there — with  permission  to 
forage."  The  arrests  were  a  sorry  ending  to  Inauguration  Day. 

In  the  city  streets,  befuddled  celebrants  went  staggering.  The  Star 
bragged  that  the  night  was  the  most  orderly  to  succeed  an  inauguration  since 
Jackson's  first  term.  There  were  a  few,  but  only  a  few  assaults,  robberies 
and  riots. 

The  inauguration  ball  was  scheduled  for  Monday  night.  As  a  measure  of 
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economy,  the  sup:  y  committee,  of  which  Major  French  was  chairman, 
had  decided  to  hold  it  in  the  Patent  Office,  in  lieu  of  erecting  a  temporary 
structure.  After  the  expenses  had  been  paid,  the  proceeds  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  aid  of  soldiers'  families,  and  there  had  been  a  brisk  sale  of  ten-dollar 
tickets,  which  admitted  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  with  no  extra  charge 
for  an  elegant  supper.  The  committee,  however,  had  been  obliged  to  issue 
an  emphatic  denial  that  tickets  had  been  sold  to  colored  :  pie. 

On  Monday  morning,  while  "representative  belles"  of  the  Union  drove 
from  the  depot  with  their  Saratoga  trunks,  sight-seers  gathered  at  the 
bustling  Patent  Office.  Hampers  whirled  through  the  doors.  The  ballroom 
band  was  holding  a  rehearsal.  A  ticket  office  was  open  for  business  in  the 
Rotunda.  In  the  recently  finished  north  saloon,  which  in  1862  had  been  a 
hospital,  workmen  were  attaching  lines  of  gas  jets  and  draping  the  walls 
with  flags.  Blue  and  gold  sofas  were  carried  to  the  raised  dais  provided  for 
the  Presidential  party.  As  only  a  few  visitors  were  admitted  to  the  ballroom, 
the. preparations  made  rapid  progress.  In  the  supper  room  in  the  west  wing, 
curious  crowds  impeded  the  labors  of  Mr.  Balzer,  the  confectioner.  By  after- 
noon, it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  them,  and  carriage-loads  of  ladies 
departed,  grumbling,  from  F  Street. 

Mr.  Balzer  had  a  gargantuan  assignment,  the  hearty  delectation  of  over 
four  thousand  people.  His  elegant  supper  comprised  beef,  veal,  poultry, 
game,  smoked  meats,  terrapin,  oysters  (prepared  by  T.  M.  Harvey),  salads, 
jellies,  ices,  tarts,  cakes,  fruits,  nuts,  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  long  table, 
designed  to  accommodate  three  hundred  persons  at  a  time,  grew  festive 
with  flags  and  pyramids  and  ornaments.  Waiters  labored  in  with  the  monu- 
ments of  confectionery  which  were  the  crowning  glory  of  the  feast.  The 
piece  in  honor  of  the  army  had  six  sculptured  devices,  mcluding  a  combat 
between  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  mounted  general  with  his  field  glass  in 
active  use.  It  was  balanced  by  an  equally  elaborate  tribute  to  the  navy, 
surmounted  by  Farragut's  flagship,  with  the  admiral  lashed  to  the  mast.  The 
centerpiece  was  a  mammoth  sugar  model  of  the  Capitol,  with  all  its  statuary 
and  gas  lamps.  Its  supporting  pedestal  was  adorned  with  scenes  ranging 
from  the  Revolution  of  1776  to  Fort  Sumter,  surrounded  by  ironclads,  as  it 
appeared  when  recaptured  by  the  Union  troops. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  promenade  halls,  lined  with  cabinets  of  patents 
and  curios,  began  to  fill  with  strolling  couples.  The  band  from  Finley  Hos- 
pital discoursed  military  music  until  ten  o'clock.  Then  the  ballroom  band, 
under  the  baton  of  Professor  Withers,  Junior,  orchestra  conductor  at  Ford's, 
— receiving  one  thousand  dollars  for  forty  pieces  for  the  evening — sounded 
off  with  a  quadrille.  In  the  bright,  flag-draped  saloon,  where  wounds  and 
death  had  been,  the  couples  took  their  places,  and  the  tessellated  marble  floor 
was  covered  with  revolving  flounces.  Fashion  was  as  pale  as  the  crocuses. 
There  were  lilac  and  pearl-colored  and  light  yellow  silks,  fitted  tightly  to  the 
throat;  and  an  abundance  of  frail  white  tarletan,  festooned  with  tinted 
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ruches.  Under  their  flowered  headdresses,  the  ladies  all  wore  curls,  and 
some  had  powdered  their  hair  with  golden  or  silver  dust. 

At  half  past  ten,  the  military  band  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  a  path 
was  cleared  through  the  throng,  as  the  President  walked  to  the  dais,  accom- 
panied by  Speaker  Colfax.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  her  cosdy  white  silk  and  lace, 
with  a  headdress  of  white  jessamine  and  purple  violets,  and  a  fan  trimmed 
with  ermine  and  silver  spangles,  followed  on  the  arm  of  Senator  Sumner. 
Their  appearance  caused  a  buzz,  for  it  was  supposed  that,  since  his  success- 
ful fight  against  Lincoln's  reconstruction  plan,  Sumner  was  persona  non  grata 
at  the  White  House.  The  President  had  chosen  to  make  this  public  demon- 
stration that  there  was  no  breach  between  them.  On  Sunday,  he  had  sent 
Sumner  a  ticket  to  the  ball,  with  a  note  of  invitation  which,  for  all  its  gentle 
courtesy,  had  a  hint  of  a  royal  command. 

In  the  swirl  of  arriving  guests  were  many  distinguished  persons:  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet,  generals  and  diplomats;  Admiral  Farragut  in 
person,  as  well  as  in  sugar;  the  rich  eccentric,  George  Francis  Train  and 
his  beautiful  wife;  the  novelist,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  Bob  Lincoln, 
in  the  army  at  last,  had  come  up  from  Petersburg,  where  he  was  serving 
on  Grant's  staff,  and  attended  the  ball  with  the  lovely  daughter  of  Senator 
Harlan  of  Iowa  on  his  arm.  Lancers,  waltzes,  schottisches  and  polkas  drew 
an  increasing  throng  to  the  unresilient  marble  tiles,  until  the  floor  became 
so  jammed  that  dancing  was  almost  impossible. 

At  this  point,  shortly  after  midnight,  supper  was  announced.  Mr.  Balzer 
had  provided  accommodations  for  three  hundred  at  a  time,  but  over  four 
thousand  hungry  guests  were  determined  to  eat  at  once.  There  was  a  moment 
when  his  splendid  table  appeared  in  its  full  perfection.  Before  the  onslaught 
of  the  crowd,  it  was  soon  in  ruins.  Parties,  picnicking  in  corners  and 
alcoves,  were  served  by  foraging  gentlemen  who  snatched  whole  pdtes, 
chickens,  legs  of  veal,  halves  of  turkeys,  and  ornamental  pyramids.  Ladies 
shuddered  for  their  dresses  as  the  greasy  trophies  wobbled  overhead  and 
the  supper-room  floor  was  covered  with  a  paste  of  trampled  carcasses  and 
cakes.  To  the  tune  of  smashing  glasses,  while  the  waiters  rushed  in  fresh 
supplies  of  delicacies,  souvenir  hunters  tripped  over  piles  of  dirty  dishes  to 
attack  the  decorations.  A  confectionary  Ship  of  State  was  carried  away  in 
fragments.  One  young  lady  triumphandy  bore  aloft  an  entire  sugar  horse. 
Only  the  model  of  the  Capitol,  fortunately  removed  at  the  outset,  was  pre- 
served from  destruction. 

After  this  wild  party,  Washington  returned  to  normal  preoccupations — 
the  draft,  the  guerrillas  and  the  locust  swarm  of  office  seekers.  Four  police- 
men at  the  White  House  had  been  conscripted,  but  their  cases  had  been 
"fixed."  Policemen  of  less  influential  connections  were  scurrying  for  substi- 
tutes, but  these  brought  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
agents  were  active  all  over  the  District.  A  series  of  subscription  parties  were 
given  for  the  benefit  of  drafted  men,  while  the  capital  fretted  at  the  boldness 


of  the  rebel  rangers  who  had  entered  the  Federal  lines,  dressed  in  Union 
blue,  and  stolen  six  horses  at  Munson's  Hill. 

The  dawn  of  a  second  term  had  again  packed  the  White  House  with  in- 
sistent suppliants.  Seeking  time  for  official  business  and  sorely  needed  rest, 
the  President  was  obliged  to  limit  his  appointments.  On  Tuesday,  March  14, 
he  spent  the  day  in  bed,  holding  the  Cabinet  meeting  in  his  room.  Though 
the  press  spoke  of  influenza,  it  was  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  suffering  from  exhaustion.  On  Wednesday,  he  was  back  at  his  desk.  The 
announcement  had  been  made  that  his  health  prevented  him  from  receiving 
visitors,  but  the  passages  and  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  mansion  were 
filled  with  "political  vultures."  In  the  evening,  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln 
to  the  German  Opera  Company's  performance  of  The  Magic  Flute  at 
Grover's. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  John  Surratt  took  a  theatre  party  to  Ford's, 
occupying  part  of  the  President's  double  box.  The  pass  had  been  given  to 
Surratt  by  Booth.  John  T.  Ford's  brother,  Harry,  who  was  treasurer  of  the 
theatre,  said  that  Booth  engaged  this  same  box  three  or  four  times  that 
season;  it  was  the  only  one  that  he  ever  engaged. 

Two  of  the  people  whom  Surratt  invited  to  accompany  him  were  boarders 
at  his  mother's  house;  Miss  Honora  Fitzpatrick,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  a 
child  called  Appolonia  Dean.  The  third  guest  was  a  strange  occupant  of  a 
fashionable  seat  at  the  theatre.  He  was  a  youth  like  a  Roman  gladiator,  with 
a  moron's  face,  low-browed  and  dull,  and  an  erect,  powerful,  magnificently 
muscled  body.  This  was  Lewis  Powell,  an  Alabama  soldier  who  had  deserted 
the  Confederate  army,  and  now  passed  as  Lewis  Paine,  the  name  under 
which  he  had  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Alexandria.  He  went  to  Ford's 
muffled  in  a  blue  military  cloak  which  belonged  to  Louis  Weichmann. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  the  Alabama  boy  had  once  seen  Booth  on  the  stage. 
He  had  been  spellbound,  had  sought  Booth  out  afterward  and  pleased  him 
by  his  simple  hero  worship.  Paine's  brief  intimacy  with  the  actor  had  re- 
mained a  bright  memory  across  years  of  fighting,  wounds,  captivity,  escape, 
more  fighting.  On  the  last  day  of  February,  a  ragged  and  penniless  deserter 
in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  Paine  had  met  a  willing  benefactor.  Booth's 
smiling  face  must  have  appeared  like  a  miracle  before  him.  For  the  actor, 
too,  there  was  something  wonderful  in  the  chance  encounter.  Here,  ready 
to  his  hand,  was  a  tool  far  more  serviceable  than  the  wavering  Arnold  and 
O'Laughlin,  than  timid  Atzerodt  and  silly  Davy  Herold,  even  than  foolhardy 
John  Surratt.  Paine,  in  1865,  was  a  logical  development  from  a  stupid, 
strong,  nerveless  recruit,  who  at  seventeen  had  been  given  a  gun  and  taught 
the  trade  of  killing.  War  had  given  him  a  disregard  for  human  life  and  the 
habit  of  implicit  obedience.  Attaching  himself  to  Booth,  he  called  him  "cap- 
tain." The  actor  fed  and  clothed  Paine,  but  the  soldier  followed  him  out  of 
no  mere  venality.  He  was  Booth's  creature,  his  henchman,  ruthless,  unques- 
tioning and  ferociously  loyal. 
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By  Gentle!  Martlneau — The  Washington  Post 

Speuker  of  the  House  Curl  Albert  helps  install  a 

plaque  at  the  very  spot  where  Abraham 

Lincoln's  desk  ivas  located  in  the  present  Statuary  Hall 

during  Lincoln's  years  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  1847-49. 


"The  chamber  now  contains  statues 
sent  by  various  states.  The  Lincoln 
plaque  is  the  first  of  nine  to  be  placed 
at  the  location  of  the  desks  of  nine 
former  members  of  Congress  who  be- 
came  presidents." 

Speaking  of 
Abe  Lincoln 


When  Abraham  Lincoln 
took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  was 
called  by  one  newspaper  "a 
fine  specimen  .  .  .  from 
poor,  benighted  Illinois." 

When  he  left  it  he  was 
called  by  another  "a  modern 
Benedict  Arnold." 

Illinois  historian  William 
K.  Alderfer  yesterday  de- 
scribed Lincoln's  term  in  the 
House  as  a  plaque  was  in- 
stalled marking  the  location 
of  his  desk  in  what  is  now 
*    Statuary  Hall. 

The  House  met  in  the  hall 
from  1807  until  1864  and  Lin- 
coln sat  there  from  184? 
through  1849.  ' 

The  chamber  now  contains 
statues  sent  by  various 
states.  The  Lincoln  plaque  is 
the  first  of  nine  to  be  placed 
at  the  location  of  the  desks 
of  nine  former  members  of 
Congress  who  became  presi- 
dents. 

"When  the  rumpled, 
homely  Lincoln  came  East 
it  was  still  sport  to  denigrate 
congressmen  from  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,"  said  Alder- 
fer. 

But  Lincoln  won  respect 
by  his  capacity  for  hard 
work,  his  attention  to  detail 
and  willingness  to  put  in 
long  hours,  the  historian 
added- 

He  also  "kept  the  House 
in  a  continuous  roar  of 
merriment"  during  some 
speeches. 


It  was  because  of  his  argu- 
ments against  the  Mexican 
War  that  an  Illinois  news- 
paper called  him,  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  "a  modern 
Benedict  Arnold." 

Lincoln  called  the  war  un- 
just and  unconstitutional. 

"His  congressional  career 
was  his  first  test  in  national 
political  affairs,"  Alderfer 
said. 

"His  experience  in  this 
room  gave  him  keener  in- 
sight into  constitutional  gov- 
ernment," said  House  Speak- 
er Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.). 

The  plaques,  said  Rep. 
Paul  Findley  (R-Ill.),  who 
represents  part  of  the  same 
district  Lincoln  represented, 
"will  remind  us  all  that  the 
House  of  Representatives 
over  the  years  has  been  a 
nreat  training  center  for  the 
presidency."  Plaques  also 
will  mark  the  locations  of 
the  desks  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  James  Buchanan, 
Millard  Fillmore,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Franklin  Pierce, 
James  K.  Polk  and  John 
Tyler. 

Statuary  Hall,  visited  by 
10  million  tourists  each 
year,  is  to  be  restored  to 
the  approximate  appearance 
it  had  when  the  House  met 
there,  said  Capitol  Architect 
George  M.  White.  The  work 
will  start  in  September. 
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The  History  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 

The  United  States  Capitol 

•  Ait  Overview  of  the  Capitol  and  Its  Function 

•  The  Location  of  the  Capitol 

•  The  Selection  of  a  Plan 

•  A  Brief  Construction  History 

A  chronology  and  photographs  of  the  Capitol's  east  front  (54k  .jpg)  and  west  front  (54k  .jpg)  are  also 
available. 


An  Overview  of  the  Capitol  and  Its  Function 

The  United  States  Capitol  is  among  the  most  architecturally  impressive  and  symbolically  important 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  has  housed  the  meeting  chambers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  almost  two  centuries.  Begun  in  1793,  the  Capitol  has  been  built,  burnt,  rebuilt,  extended,  and  restored; 
today,  it  stands  as  a  monument  not  only  to  its  builders  but  also  to  the  American  people  and  their 
government. 

As  the  focal  point  of  the  government's  Legislative  Branch,  the  Capitol  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  Capitol 
Complex,  which  includes  the  six  principal  Congressional  office  buildings  and  three  Library  of  Congress 
buildings  constructed  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

In  addition  to  its  active  use  by  Congress,  the  Capitol  is  a  museum  of  American  art  and  history.  Each  year,  it 
is  visited  by  an  estimated  3-5  million  people  from  around  the  world. 

A  fine  example  of  19th-century  neoclassical  architecture,  the  Capitol  combines  function  with  aesthetics.  Its 
designs  derived  from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  evoke  the  ideals  that  guided  the  nation's  founders  as  they 
framed  their  new  republic.  As  the  building  was  expanded  from  its  original  design,  harmony  with  the 
existing  portions  was  carefully  maintained. 

Today,  the  Capitol  covers  a  ground  area  of  175,170  square  feet,  or  about  4  acres,  and  has  a  floor  area  of 
approximately  16-1/2  acres.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  751  feet  4  inches;  its  greatest  width, 
including  approaches,  is  350  feet.  Its  height  above  the  base  line  on  the  east  front  to  the  top  of  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  is  288  feet;  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  an  ascent  of  365  steps.  The  building 
contains  approximately  540  rooms  and  has  658  windows  (108  in  the  dome  alone)  and  approximately  850 
doorways. 

The  building  is  divided  into  five  levels.  The  first,  or  ground,  floor  is  occupied  chiefly  by  committee  rooms 
and  the  spaces  allocated  to  various  congressional  officers.  The  areas  accessible  to  visitors  on  this  level 
include  the  Hall  of  Columns,  the  Brumidi  Corridors,  the  restored  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  and  the 
Crypt  beneath  the  Rotunda,  where  historical  exhibits  are  presented. 

The  second  floor  holds  the  Chambers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (in  the  south  wing)  and  the  Senate 
(in  the  north  wing)  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the  congressional  leadership.  This  floor  also  contains  three 
major  public  areas.  In  the  center  under  the  dome  is  the  Rotunda,  a  circular  ceremonial  space  that  also 
serves  as  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculpture  depicting  significant  people  and  events  in  the  nation's  history. 
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The  Rotunda  is  96  feet  in  diameter  and  rises  1 80  feet  3  inches  to  the  canopy.  The  semicircular  chamber 
south  of  the  Rotunda  served  as  the  Hall  of  the  House  until  1857;  now  designated  National  Statuary  Hall,  it 
houses  part  of  the  Capitol's  collection  of  statues  donated  by  the  states  in  commemoration  of  notable 
citizens.  The  Old  Senate  Chamber  north-east  of  the  Rotunda,  which  was  used  by  the  Senate  until  1859,  has 
been  returned  to  its  mid- 19th-century  appearance. 

The  third  floor  allows  access  to  the  galleries  from  which  visitors  to  the  Capitol  may  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  when  Congress  is  in  session.  The  rest  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  offices, 
committee  rooms,  and  press  galleries. 

The  fourth  floor  and  the  basement/terrace  level  of  the  Capitol  are  occupied  by  offices,  machinery  rooms, 
workshops,  and  other  support  areas. 

The  Location  of  the  Capitol 

The  Capitol  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mall  on  a  plateau  88  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac 
River,  commanding  a  westward  view  across  the  Capitol  Reflecting  Pool  to  the  Washington  Monument  1 .4 
miles  away  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  2.2  miles  away.  The  geographic  location  of  the  head  of  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  that  surmounts  the  Capitol  dome  is  described  by  the  National  Geodetic  Survey  as  latitude  38 
degrees  53  minutes  23.31098  seconds  north  and  longitude  77  degrees  00  minutes  32.62262  seconds  west. 

Before  1791,  the  federal  government  had  no  permanent  site.  The  early  Congresses  met  in  eight  different 
cities:  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lancaster,  York,  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New  York  City.  The 
subject  of  a  permanent  capital  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  first  raised  by  Congress  in 
1783;  it  was  ultimately  addressed  in  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution  (1787),  which  gave  the 
Congress  legislative  authority  over  "such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of 
Particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  ..." 

In  1788,  the  state  of  Maryland  ceded  to  Congress  "any  district  in  this  State,  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,"  and  in  1789  the  state  of  Virginia  ceded  an  equivalent  amount  of  land.  In  accordance  with  the 
"Residence  Act"  passed  by  Congress  in  1790,  President  Washington  in  1791  selected  the  area  that  is  now 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  land  ceded  by  Maryland  (private  landowners  whose  property  fell  within 
this  area  were  compensated  by  a  payment  of  £25  per  acre);  that  ceded  by  Virginia  was  not  used  for  the 
capital  and  was  returned  to  Virginia  in  1846.  Also  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  he  selected  three 
Commissioners  to  survey  the  site  and  oversee  the  design  and  construction  of  the  capital  city  and  its 
government  buildings.  The  Commissioners,  in  turn,  selected  the  French  engineer  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  to 
plan  the  new  city  of  Washington.  L'Enfant's  plan,  which  was  influenced  by  the  gardens  at  Versailles, 
arranged  the  city's  streets  and  avenues  in  a  grid  overlaid  with  baroque  diagonals;  the  result  is  a  functional 
and  aesthetic  whole  in  which  government  buildings  are  balanced  against  public  lawns,  gardens,  squares, 
and  paths.  The  Capitol  itself  was  located  at  the  elevated  east  end  of  the  Mall,  on  the  brow  of  what  was  then 
called  Jenkins'  Hill.  The  site  was,  in  L'Enfant's  words,  "a  pedestal  waiting  for  a  monument." 

The  Selection  of  a  Plan 

L'Enfant  was  expected  to  design  the  Capitol  and  to  supervise  its  construction.  However,  he  refused  to 
produce  any  drawings  for  the  building,  claiming  that  he  carried  the  design  "in  his  head";  this  fact  and  his 
refusal  to  consider  himself  subject  to  the  Commissioners'  authority  led  to  his  dismissal  in  1792.  In  March 
of  that  year  the  Commissioners  announced  a  competition,  suggested  by  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  would  award  $500  and  a  city  lot  to  whoever  produced  "the  most  approved  plan"  for  the 
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Capitol  by  mid-July.  None  of  the  17  plans  submitted,  however,  was  wholly  satisfactory.  In  October,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Dr.  William  Thornton,  a  Scottish-trained  physician  living  in  Tortola,  British  West  Indies, 
requesting  an  opportunity  to  present  a  plan  even  though  the  competition  had  closed.  The  Commissioners 
granted  this  request. 

Thornton's  plan  depicted  a  building  composed  of  three  sections.  The  central  section,  which  was  topped  by  a 
low  dome,  was  to  be  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  two  rectangular  wings  (one  for  the  Senate  and  one 
for  the  House  of  Representatives).  President  Washington  commended  the  plan  for  its  "grandeur,  simplicity 
and  convenience,"  and  on  April  5,  1793,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Commissioners;  Washington  gave  his 
formal  approval  on  July  25. 

Photographs  of  a  model  showing  Thornton's  design,  including  his  modifications  of  ca.  1797,  are  available 
(three  .jpg  images  totaling  21k). 

A  Brief  Construction  History 

1793-1829 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  President  Washington  in  the  building's  southeast  corner  on  September  18, 
1793,  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  Work  progressed  under  the  direction  of  three  architects  in  succession. 
Stephen  H.  Hallet  (an  entrant  in  the  earlier  competition)  and  George  Hadfield  were  eventually  dismissed  by 
the  Commissioners  because  of  inappropriate  design  changes  that  they  tried  to  impose;  James  Hoban,  the 
architect  of  the  White  House,  saw  the  first  phase  of  the  project  through  to  completion. 

Construction  was  a  laborious  and  time-consuming  process:  the  sandstone  used  for  the  building  had  to  be 
ferried  on  boats  from  the  quarries  at  Aquia,  Virginia;  workers  had  to  be  induced  to  leave  their  homes  to 
come  to  the  relative  wilderness  of  Capitol  Hill;  and  funding  was  inadequate.  By  August  1796  the 
Commissioners  were  forced  to  focus  the  entire  work  effort  on  the  building's  north  wing  so  that  it  at  least 
could  be  ready  for  government  occupancy  as  scheduled.  Even  so,  some  third-floor  rooms  were  still 
unfinished  when  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  occupied  the  Capitol  in  late  1800. 

In  1803,  Congress  allocated  funds  to  resume  construction.  A  year  earlier,  the  office  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  Superintendent  of  the  City  of  Washington.  To  oversee  the  renewed 
construction  effort,  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  was  appointed  architect.  The  first  professional  architect  and 
engineer  to  work  in  America,  Latrobe  modified  Thornton's  plan  for  the  south  wing  to  include  space  for 
offices  and  committee  rooms;  he  also  introduced  alterations  to  simplify  the  construction  work. 

Photographs  of  a  model  showing  Latrobe's  design  are  available  (three  .jpg  images  totaling  26k). 

Latrobe  began  work  by  removing  a  squat,  oval,  temporary  building  known  as  "the  Oven,"  which  had  been 
erected  in  1801  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  By  1807  construction  on  the  south 
wing  was  sufficiently  advanced  that  the  House  was  able  to  occupy  its  new  legislative  chamber,  and  the 
wing  was  completed  in  1811. 

In  1808,  as  work  on  the  south  wing  progressed,  Latrobe  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  north  wing,  which  had 
fallen  into  disrepair.  Rather  than  simply  repair  the  wing,  he  redesigned  the  interior  of  the  building  to 
increase  its  usefulness  and  durability;  among  his  changes  was  the  addition  of  a  chamber  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  181 1  he  had  completed  the  eastern  half  of  this  wing,  but  funding  was  being  increasingly  diverted 
to  preparations  for  a  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  By  1813,  Latrobe  had  no  further  work  in  Washington 
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and  so  he  departed,  leaving  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  Capitol  connected  only  by  a  temporary 
wooden  passageway. 

The  War  of  1812  left  the  Capitol,  in  Latrobe's  later  words,  "a  most  magnificent  ruin":  on  August  24,  1814, 
British  troops  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  only  a  sudden  rainstorm  prevented  its  complete  destruction. 
Immediately  after  the  fire,  Congress  met  for  one  session  in  Blodget's  Hotel,  which  was  at  Seventh  and  E 
Streets,  N.W.  From  1815  to  1819,  Congress  occupied  a  building  erected  for  it  on  First  Street,  N.E.,  on  part 
of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  Building.  This  building  later  came  to  be  known  as  the  Old 
Brick  Capitol. 

Latrobe  returned  to  Washington  in  1815,  when  he  was  rehired  to  restore  the  Capitol.  In  addition  to  making 
repairs,  he  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  further  changes  in  the  building's  interior  design  (for 
example,  an  enlargement  of  the  Senate  Chamber)  and  introduce  new  materials  (for  example,  marble 
discovered  along  the  upper  Potomac).  However,  he  came  under  increasing  pressure  because  of  construction 
delays  (most  of  which  were  beyond  his  control)  and  cost  overruns;  finally,  he  resigned  his  post  in 
November  1817. 

On  January  8,  1818,  Charles  Bulfmch,  a  prominent  Boston  architect,  was  appointed  Latrobe's  successor. 
Continuing  the  restoration  of  the  north  and  south  wings,  he  was  able  to  make  the  chambers  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  House,  and  the  Senate  ready  for  use  by  1819.  Bulfmch  also  redesigned  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  Capitol's  central  section.  The  copper-covered  wooden  dome  that  topped  this  section  was 
made  higher  than  Bulfmch  considered  appropriate  to  the  building's  size  (at  the  direction  of  President  James 
Monroe  and  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams).  After  completing  the  last  part  of  the  building  in  1 826, 
Bulfmch  spent  the  next  few  years  on  the  Capitol's  decoration  and  landscaping.  In  1 829,  his  work  was  done 
and  his  position  with  the  government  was  terminated.  In  the  20  years  following  Bulfmch's  tenure,  the 
Capitol  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 

Photographs  of  a  model  showing  the  Capitol  as  completed  by  Bui  finch  are  available  (three  jpg  images 
totaling  24k). 

1830-1868 

The  Capitol  was  by  this  point  already  an  impressive  structure.  At  ground  level,  its  length  was  351  feet 
7-1/2  inches  and  its  width  was  282  feet  10-1/2  inches.  Up  to  the  year  1827— records  from  later  years  being 
incomplete— the  project  cost  was  $2,432,851.34.  Improvements  to  the  building  continued  in  the  years  to 
come  (running  water  in  1832,  gas  lighting  in  the  1840s),  but  by  1850  its  size  could  no  longer  accommodate 
the  increasing  numbers  of  senators  and  representatives  from  newly  admitted  states.  The  Senate  therefore 
voted  to  hold  another  competition,  offering  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  plan  to  extend  the  Capitol.  Several 
suitable  plans  were  submitted,  some  proposing  an  eastward  extension  of  the  building  and  others  proposing 
the  addition  of  large  north  and  south  wings.  However,  Congress  was  unable  to  decide  between  these  two 
approaches,  and  the  prize  money  was  divided  among  five  architects.  Thus,  the  tasks  of  selecting  a  plan  and 
appointing  an  architect  fell  to  President  Millard  Fillmore. 

Fillmore's  choice  was  Thomas  U.  Walter,  a  Philadelphia  architect  who  had  entered  the  competition.  On 
July  4,  1 85 1 ,  in  a  ceremony  whose  principal  oration  was  delivered  by  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster, 
the  President  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  northeast  corner  of  the  House  wing  in  accordance  with  Walter's 
plans.  Over  the  next  14  years,  Walter  supervised  the  construction  of  the  extensions,  ensuring  their 
compatibility  with  the  architectural  style  of  the  existing  building.  However,  because  the  Aquia  Creek 
sandstone  used  earlier  had  already  deteriorated  noticeably,  he  chose  to  use  marble  for  the  exterior.  For  the 
veneer,  Walter  selected  marble  quarried  at  Lee,  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  columns  he  used  marble  from 
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Cockeysville,  Maryland. 

Walter  faced  several  significant  challenges  during  the  course  of  construction.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
steady  imposition  by  the  government  of  additional  tasks  without  additional  pay.  Aside  from  his  work  on 
the  Capitol  extensions  and  dome,  Walter  designed  the  wings  of  the  Patent  Office  building,  extensions  to 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  buildings,  and  the  Marine  barracks  in  Pensacola  and  Brooklyn.  When  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  the  Capitol's  west  central  section  was  gutted  by  a  fire  in  1851,  Walter  was 
commissioned  to  restore  it.  He  also  encountered  obstacles  in  his  work  on  the  Capitol  extensions.  His 
location  of  the  legislative  chambers  was  changed  in  1853  at  the  direction  of  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
based  on  the  suggestions  of  the  newly  appointed  supervising  engineer,  Captain  Montgomery  C.  Meigs.  In 
general,  however,  the  project  progressed  rapidly:  the  House  of  Representatives  was  able  to  meet  in  its  new 
chamber  on  December  16,  1857,  and  the  Senate  first  met  in  its  present  chamber  on  January  4,  1859.  The 
old  House  chamber  was  later  designated  National  Statuary  Hall.  In  1861,  most  construction  was  suspended 
because  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Capitol  was  used  briefly  as  a  military  barracks,  hospital,  and  bakery.  In 
1862,  work  on  the  entire  building  was  resumed. 

As  the  new  wings  were  constructed,  more  than  doubling  the  length  of  the  Capitol,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  dome  erected  by  Bulfmch  no  longer  suited  the  building's  proportions.  In  1855  Congress  voted  for  its 
replacement  based  on  Walter's  design  for  a  new,  fireproof  cast-iron  dome.  The  old  dome  was  removed  in 
1856,  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  new  masonry  was  placed  on  the  existing  Rotunda  walls.  Iron  used  in  the 
dome  construction  had  an  aggregate  weight  of  8,909,200  pounds  and  was  lifted  into  place  by 
steam-powered  derricks. 

In  1859  Thomas  Crawford's  plaster  model  for  the  Statue  of  Freedom,  designed  for  the  top  of  the  dome, 
arrived  from  the  sculptor's  studio  in  Rome.  With  a  height  of  19  feet  6  inches,  the  statue  was  almost  3  feet 
taller  than  specified,  and  Walter  was  compelled  to  make  revisions  to  his  design  for  the  dome.  When  cast  in 
bronze  by  Clark  Mills  at  his  foundry  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington,  it  weighed  14,985  pounds.  The  statue 
was  lifted  into  place  atop  the  dome  in  1863,  its  final  section  being  installed  on  December  2  to  the 
accompaniment  of  gun  salutes  from  the  forts  around  the  city. 

The  work  on  the  dome  and  the  extensions  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Clark,  who  had 
served  as  Walter's  assistant  and  was  appointed  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  1865  after  Walter's  resignation. 
In  1866,  the  Italian-born  artist  Constantino  Brumidi  finished  the  canopy  fresco,  a  monumental  painting 
entitled  The  Apotheosis  of  Washington.  The  Capitol  extensions  were  completed  in  1868. 

1869-1902 

Clark  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  until  his  death  in  1902.  During  his  tenure,  the 
Capitol  underwent  considerable  modernization.  Steam  heat  was  gradually  installed  in  the  Old  Capitol.  In 
1874  the  first  elevator  was  installed,  and  in  the  1880s  electric  lighting  began  to  replace  gas  lights. 

Between  1884  and  1891,  the  marble  terraces  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  Capitol  were 
constructed.  As  part  of  the  grounds  plan  devised  by  landscape  architect  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  these 
terraces  not  only  added  over  100  rooms  to  the  Capitol  but  also  provided  a  broader,  more  substantial  visual 
base  for  the  building. 

On  Novembei  6,  1898,  a  gas  explosion  and  fire  in  the  original  north  wing  dramatically  illustrated  the  need 
for  fireproofing.  The  roofs  over  the  Statuary  Hall  wing  and  the  original  north  wing  were  reconstructed  and 
fireproofed,  the  work  being  completed  in  1902  by  Clark's  successor,  Elliott  Woods.  In  1901  the  space  in 
the  west  central  front  vacated  by  the  Library  of  Congress  was  converted  to  committee  rooms. 
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1903-1970 

During  the  remainder  of  Woods'  service,  which  ended  with  his  death  in  1923,  no  major  structural  work  was 
required  on  the  Capitol.  The  activities  performed  in  the  building  were  limited  chiefly  to  cleaning  and 
refurbishing  the  interior.  David  Lynn,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  from  1923  until  his  retirement  in  1954, 
continued  these  tasks.  Between  July  1949  and  January  1951,  the  corroded  roofs  and  skylights  of  both  wings 
and  the  connecting  corridors  were  replaced  with  new  roofs  of  concrete  and  steel,  covered  with  copper.  The 
cast-iron  and  glass  ceilings  of  the  House  and  Senate  chambers  were  replaced  with  ceilings  of  stainless  steel 
and  plaster,  with  a  laylight  of  carved  glass  and  bronze  in  the  middle  of  each.  The  House  and  Senate 
chambers  were  completely  remodeled,  improvements  such  as  modern  air  conditioning  and  lighting  were 
added,  and  acoustical  problems  were  solved.  During  this  renovation  program,  the  House  and  Senate 
vacated  their  chambers  on  several  occasions  so  that  the  work  could  progress. 

The  next  significant  modification  made  to  the  Capitol  was  the  east  front  extension.  This  project  was  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  J.  George  Stewart,  who  served  from  1 954  until  his 
death  in  1970.  Begun  in  1958,  it  involved  the  construction  of  a  new  east  front  32  feet  6  inches  east  of  the 
old  front,  faithfully  reproducing  the  sandstone  structure  in  marble.  The  old  sandstone  walls  were  not 
destroyed;  rather,  they  were  left  in  place  to  become  a  part  of  the  interior  wall  and  are  now  buttressed  by  the 
addition.  The  marble  columns  of  the  connecting  corridors  were  also  moved  and  reused.  Other  elements  of 
this  project  included  repairing  the  dome,  constructing  a  subway  terminal  under  the  Senate  steps, 
reconstructing  those  steps,  cleaning  both  wings,  birdproofmg  the  building,  providing  furniture  and 
furnishings  for  the  90  new  rooms  created  by  the  extension,  and  improving  the  lighting  throughout  the 
building.  The  project  was  completed  in  1962.  Subsequent  work  in  the  1960s  was  concentrated  chiefly  on 
the  construction  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  and  on  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Capitol. 

1971-Present 

Since  the  1971  appointment  of  George  M.  White,  FAIA,  as  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  building  has  been 
both  modernized  and  restored.  Electronic  voting  equipment  was  installed  in  the  House  chamber  in  1973; 
facilities  were  added  to  allow  television  coverage  of  the  House  and  Senate  debates  in  1979  and  1986, 
respectively;  and  improved  climate  control,  electronic  surveillance  systems,  and  new  computer  and 
communications  facilities  have  been  added  to  bring  the  Capitol  up  to  date.  The  Old  Senate  Chamber, 
National  Statuary  Hall,  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  on  the  other  hand,  were  restored  to  their 
mid- 19th-century  appearance  for  the  nation's  1976  Bicentennial  celebration. 

In  1983,  work  began  on  the  strengthening,  renovation,  and  preservation  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Structural  problems  had  developed  over  the  years  because  of  defects  in  the  original  foundations, 
deterioration  of  the  sandstone  facing  material,  alterations  to  the  basic  building  fabric  (a  fourth-floor 
addition  and  channeling  of  the  walls  to  install  interior  utilities),  and  damage  from  the  fires  of  1814  and 
1851  and  the  1898  gas  explosion. 

To  strengthen  the  structure,  over  one  thousand  stainless  steel  tie  rods  were  set  into  the  building's  masonry. 
More  than  30  layers  of  paint  were  removed,  and  damaged  stonework  was  repaired  or  replicated.  Ultimately, 
40%  of  the  sandstone  blocks  were  replaced  with  limestone.  The  walls  were  treated  with  a  special 
consolidant  and  then  painted  to  match  the  marble  wings.  The  entire  project  was  completed  in  1987,  well 
ahead  of  schedule  and  under  budget. 

A  related  project,  completed  in  January  1993,  effected  the  repair  of  the  Olmsted  terraces,  which  had  been 
subject  to  damage  from  settling,  and  converted  the  terrace  courtyards  into  several  thousand  square  feet  of 
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meeting  space. 

As  the  Capitol  enters  its  third  century,  restoration  and  modernization  work  continues.  Major  projects 
include  conservation  of  the  Rotunda  canopy  and  frieze  and  the  Statue  of  Freedom,  creation  of  murals  in 
three  first-floor  House  corridors,  and  replacement  of  worn  Minton  tiles  in  the  Senate  corridors.  Permanent 
television  broadcasting  facilities  have  been  installed  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  subway  system  linking 
the  Capitol  with  the  Dirksen  and  Hart  Senate  Office  Buildings  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  system.  Repair 
and  restoration  of  the  House  monumental  stairs  was  completed  in  1996.  A  program  of  barrier  removal 
begun  in  the  1970s  continues  in  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  Planning  and  design 
work  for  a  Capitol  Visitor  Center  is  under  way;  the  Center,  subject  to  authorization  and  funding,  will  be 
located  under  the  East  Front  Plaza  and  will  contain  exhibits,  orientation  displays,  theaters,  and  other 
facilities  to  make  the  visitor's  experience  in  the  Capitol  more  informative  and  meaningful. 

Office  of  the  Curator,  September  1997 
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At  the  White  House 
And  the  Capitol, 
Face  Lifts 


By  MARJORIE  HUNTER 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  March  25  —  When 
workmen  finish  scraping  away  nearly 
two  centuries  of  layers  of  paint,  the 
world  will  finally  know:  the  White 
House,  in  truth,  is  the  Brown  House. 

For  it  was  brown  sandstone,  hauled 
by  barge  from  the  Aquia  Quarry  near 
Quantico,  Va.,  down  the  Potomac 
River  from  Washington,  that  was 
used  for  the  exterior  walls  of  both  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol  in  the 
1790's. 

The  restoration  work,  to  begin  next 
week,  will  involve  only  the  north  por- 
tico, the  central  third  of  the  White 
House  facade  facing  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  although  other  walls  may  be 
treated  later.  Never  before  has  a  sec- 
tion of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  original 
building  been  bared. 

The  work,  contracted  at  a  cost  of 
$156,000,  was  ordered  after  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  testing,  concluded 
that  there  were  too  many  layers  of 
"imcompatible  coatings  of  paint  on 
the  building."  The  National  Park 
Service  will  supervise  the  project. 

First  Whitewash  in  1798 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
layers  of  paint  and  whitewash  have 
been  applied  to  the  White  House  in  the 
years  since  it  received  its  first  coat  in 
1798,  although  in  recent  times  it  has 
been  repainted  every  four  years. 
Even  after  the  British  burned  the 
White  House  in  1814  and  during  an  ex- 
tensive renovation  of  the  building's 
interior  in  the  early  1950's,  the  ex- 
terior walls  were  left  intact. 

The  only  major  baring  of  exterior 
walls  involved  the  stripping  away  of 
about  30  coats  of  paint  and  whitewash 
from  the  east  side  four  years  ago. 
This  section  of  the  White  House  dates 
back  only  to  1902,  however,  when  it 
was  built  to  replace  extensive  green- 
houses. 

Meanwhile,  the  west  central  front 
of  the  Capitol  is  sporting  a  facade  of 
the  same  Aquia  Quarry  brown  sand- 
stone used  for  the  White  House.  Work- 
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Scaffolding  for  renovations  cover- 
ing the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 


men  have  scraped  and  blasted  away 
35  coats  of  paint  from  the  walls  in  re- 
cent months,  completing  the  first 
phase  of  a  multimillion-dollar  resto- 
ration. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  contracts 
will  be  let  for  the  second  phase,  which 
will  involve  drilling  into  the  27-foot 
walls  and  inserting  tension  rods  to 
shore  up  the  sandstone. 


Freedom  statue    278  feet  5  1/2  inches 

bronze        19  1/2  feet  tall      weights  7  1/2  tons 

hauled  up  through  the  dome  in  five  pieces  in  1863 

540  rooms  miles  of  corridors ...  4  grand  staircases 

Dome  and  Rotunda  by  Thomas  Ustick  Walter      b.  Philadelphia  1804      d  1887 

Rotunda  180  feet  floor  to  canopy  and  96  feet  across  at  base 

architect  of  Rotunda    Charles  Bulfinch  of  Boston  who  carried  out  the  plans  of 

the  first  two  architects:     Willian  Thornton  and  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe 

House  is  largest  legislature  chamber  in  the  world 

139  feet  long      92  feet  wide      42  feet  high 

Senate      113  feet  3  inches  long  and  80  feet  3  inches  wide 

Freedom  statue  by  Thomas  Crawford      b  New  York  city  3/22/1814  or  1813 

d  London  10/16/1857 

Freedom  first  conceived  as  "Armed  Liberty"  and  placed  on  her  head  was  a 
soft  "liberty  cap"  of  the  freed  Roman  slave 

but  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  wanted  something 
more  martial  and  so  Crawford  substituted  a  helmet  surmounted  by 
an  eagle's  head  and  a  clutch  of  feathers 

Thomas  Ustick  Walter        b    Phila      Sept  4,  1804  d  Oct  30  1887 

Charles  Bulfinch        b  Boston  8/8/1763        d    Boston  4/4/1844 

William  Thornton      b  Tortola  British  West  Indies      5/20/1761  d  Phila  March  20,  1828 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe    b.  Yorkshire  Eng  5/1/1764      d  New  Orleans  9/3/1820 
Thomas  Crawford      B  3/22/1813  or  1814  (NYC)        d  London  10/10/1857 
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